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Those who make War, should do the Fighting. — Let rulers who crow 
so bravely, each on his own dunghill, meet in single combat; and if one kills 
the other, let the question be settled accordingly. If both are killed, let the 
next in authority take up the weapons, until there is only one survivor; and 
let his country take the land in dispute. 

Does this mode of settling the difficulty appear barbarous to the reader'? 
But is it not as much better than war as the number engaged in the deadly 
conflict is less? What is war but a duel on a great scale? or according to 
Jefferson, "the unprofitable contest of seeing who will do the other the 
most harm;" which multiplies, instead of redressing injuries. 

There is another thing in which war is more barbarous than dueling, 
which is, that in a duel the principals fight out their own quarrels; but in 
war, they hire others to kill one another, who know little and care less about 
the cause of the quarrel. The object of the common soldier is pay and 
plunder, with the license to trample on all God's laws with impunity. 
With the officer, the object is the exercise of arbitrary power, and the 
praise of the vulgar. 

When Alfred the Great instituted the ordeal of battle, it was a great ad- 
vance on the barbarous manners of the age, and much better than those 
deadly feuds, in which the parties involved not only themselves, but all their 
retainers. Then, why not adopt a plan which, barbarous and unchristian 
as it is, is not so bad as war ? . 

American Indebtedness to England. — It appears, from a tabular state- 
ment in a London paper, that different States of our Union owe for money 
borrowed in Great Britain alone, no less than $ 181,000,000! — Well, there is 
some consolation even in this; for it forms in truth a pledge of peace between 
the two countries. Canning once said, that England was bound under 
bonds of eight hundred millions sterling, nearly §4,000,000,000, to keep 
the peace of Europe; and on this principle every international debt is a bond 
of peace among nations It is one of the links that intertwine their interests; 
and such interlinking of any interests, personal or pecuniary, religious or po- 
litical, will increase their aversion to war. 



NOTICE OF PUBLICATIONS. 

1. The Moral Law of Nations . By Daniel Gardner Esq., Counsellor 
at Law. Troy, N. Y., 1844. Saxton & Pierce, Boston. 

This book, though obviously written without any aid or impulse from 
peace societies, is still a direct and very valuable contribution to our cause. 
It is throughout an incidental but decisive argument for peace as alike the 
duty and the policy of nations. It is an able treatise, rich in thought, correct 
in its main principles, clear and forcible in style, and well worthy of a 
place in the library and the mind of every American. We commend it 
especially to the friends of peace. 

Mr. Gardner's aim is to vindicate the American system of international 
policy, " to establish on a firm foundation the freedom of the seas, to ren- 
der wars unprofitable by giving absolute immunity to private property at 
sea as well as on land, to secure to neutral ships free trade, and to make a 
state of hostilities inconsistent with the interest of warring nations. Our 
aim is to prove that the interest and duty of states and empires demand in 
all international transactions the observance of peace, justice and mercy. 
Our code of public law rests upon the eternal and immutable principles of 
right reason, sanctioned by the King of kings." 
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" We shall endeavor to discover and declare the law of nations, as the 
hand of the Almighty has written it in the history of the world, from the 
time of Abraham to that of Napoleon. We shall show that the revealed 
law of the gospel is identical with the law of nature, or moral law of 
nations, as made known by history ; and that they both teach us the great 
truth, that national offences of necessity produce their own punishment. 
We shall demonstrate that the instability of governments, ancient and 
modern, has arisen by natural and necessary consequence from national 
violations of the law of God, which from the beginning prescribed peace, 
equity and humanity, as duties essential to the existence of nations. 

Our historic review will establish the fact that force, brute force, was 
the principle by which ancient nations attained power, and finally lost 
their existence. By the sword they rose and hy the sword they fell. In 
tracing the erection of the stupendous fabric of Roman dominion, as well 
as that of other ancient governments, it is necessary to cast the eye over 
a long line of centuries, which when viewed together, unfold the great 
moral truth, that jurisdiction, property and persons acquired by a nation 
by the sword, are invariably lost by the sword, and that national violations 
of peace, equity and humanity, have always produced their own punish- 
ment. It will also be made evident that the moral constitution of man, 
which makes violence beget violence, must of necessity make national 
offences in the course of centuries punish themselves. 

We shall show that the Christian religion, as far as its influence has 
extended, has given to the world a mental standard in place of the sword. 
It appeals to the souls of men, to their intellect, to their moral sense, and 
not to their bodies. Christianity presents a mental, moral government, 
instead of a corporeal one. Cicero, without thinking of Christianity, cor- 
rectly says, " there are two sorts of disputing in the world, the one by 
reason, and the other by open force; the former of these being that 
which is agreeable to the nature of man, and the latter to that of brutes." 
Christianity is indeed agreeable to the nature of man, and calculated to 
promote perfect civilization, and to give solid and permanent prosperity 
to nations. We shall make it appear from history that nations have 
enjoyed prosperity, security and happiness, in proportion as they have 
observed the eternal laws of equity and right, and that the degree of national 
observance of the golden rule has always measured the amount of national 
felicity. 

In the course of this review of the historic period, it will appear that 
the universal destruction of ancient nations was owing to the universal 
national principle, that might gives right, that power and success were 
the only standard of national elevation ; and that in modern times, the 
sword has been the disturber and destroyer of national existence and 
national felicity. In short, we mean to propose a new way to elevate the 
power and promote the enjoyment of nations, ' agreeable to the nature of 
man,' and the gospel of Jesus Christ. And that our system of national 
law may not appear to be impracticable, we shall call the history of the 
world to witness, that nations that have risen by force and injustice have 
all fallen by the same ; and that though the penalties of the moral law 
of nations may be slow and gradual, reaching over many centuries, they 
attach at last to the offending nation." 

" Since writing this work, we have been politely shown hy the agent 
of the Peace Society, the recorded sentiments of the venerable and learned 
John Quincy Adams, former President of the United States, a distinguished 
civilian and patriot, in favor of peace and of the practicability of restraining 
wars, and establishing permanent pacific relations among Christian nations. 
His opinions confirming our own, are concurred in by Henry Clay, and 
United States Senators Bates and Choate of Massachusetts, Merrick of 
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Maryland, Woodbridge of Michigan, Johnson of Louisiana, Huntington of 
Connecticut, Miller of New Jersey, N. P. Tallmadge of New- York, and 
Phelps of Vermont. Silas Wright, the other United States senator of 
New York, and General Scott, have recorded similar pacific opinions. 
Senator Wright has well said that this great pacific condition is to he 
looked for by making the people of each nation more wise, just and humane. 
This will be the natural effect of general education, and a knowledge of the 
true principles of Christianity. The sentiments of Mr. Adams were con- 
curred in by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, member of Congress from 
Boston, and other members and distinguished civilians and divines. We 
are happy to find from such a source, a sanction of our efforts to establish 
pacific principles by a treatise upon the moral law of nations." 

Present War-Expenses of Christendom. — We give one specimen of 
our author's reasoning : " An examination of the history of every nation of 
Europe would add to the strength of our argument. But we are able to 
present a general view of the effect of war upon that continent, which will 
satisfy the most incredulous. The irregular feudal wars of the middle ages 
have within the last three centuries been succeeded by standing armies and 
regularly equipped navies. War has become a regular science. Louis 
the Fourteenth of France, had at times a standing army of more than four 
hundred thousand men — and Napoleon marched a greater one upon Russia. 
In Europe, about three millions of persons are ordinarily employed in the 
armies and navies,, though in war, the number is increased to four, or four 
and a half millions. The European ships of war in commission, vary from 
1,368 in time of peace, it is said, to about 2,641 the maximum in war. A 
high authority states three millions as the average number of armed men 
maintained by the states, kingdoms, and empires of Europe. L^t us com- 
pute in money the amount with which wars past and armies and navies now 
on foot burden the annual productive industry of that continent. If upon an 
average it costs $200 per man, to pay, cloth, support, and arm 3,000,000 
of men, the amount of these items will be, .... $600,000,000 

The present national debts of that continent, the fruits of 

wars, are about 6,500 millions of dollars. 
The annual interest on this sum, is probably, about . . 240,000,000 
For the construction of ships and fortifications and their an- 
nual repair, add, say ....... 15,000,000* 

Add $50 for the value of each man's time, if employed in 
agriculture or on public works, 150,000,000 

It shows an aggregate annual loss to Europe, of . . $1,005,000,000 

This is the annual charge of wars and warlike establishments in time of 
peace. Such a heavy burden upon productive industry accounts for the 
poverty and wretchedness of the mass of the people of that continent. The 
annual waste of wars and military expenditure in Europe is about equal to 
the entire income of the people of the United States. What an amazing 
punishment inflicted upon the nations of Europe by their wars and warlike 
establishments." 

2. Elements of Empire in America. By William H. Seward. 

Typography has done its best in this splendid pamphlet ; but the richness 
of its contents fully justifies all that has been expended upon its exterior. 
In this address, delivered before literary societies in several of our colleges, 
Ex Governor Seward has given us fine thoughts in a fine style, proofs of a 
gifted, philosophical and highly cultivated mind; and we are glad to find 
such a mind recognizing the principles of peace as one "element of empire" 
in the leading republic of the world, — an element whose power for good has 

*One hundred millions would be nearer the truth.— Ed. 
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never yet been fully developed, or put to a fair and thorough test. We 
extract a few of his incidental remarks : — 

Our Mode of acquiring Territory. — " But how are future acquisitions 
to be effected ? By conquest ? Not at all. The United States have dis- 
covered, what it is strange was not known before, that Peace is more 
propitious to the ruling passion of empire than War ; and that provinces are 
more cheaply bought than conquered. 

"What Great Britain has expended to support armies and navies in the 
last century would have been sufficient to purchase her eastern dominions." 

Our Policy pacific — "We are not a martial people. With sufficient 
aptitude for the fearful art, with certainly abundant resources and population 
to emulate Rome, or France, or Britain in its exercise, with ambition equal 
to our power, we have only a nominal army, — an army of ten thousand 
men. A nation of twenty millions with an army of only ten thousand men! 
Though our navy is more imposing, it is not commensurate with our impor- 
tance, or with the consideration we enjoy, and it is not rapidly increasing. 
When we determined on this military destitution, we fell back on the theory 
of a militia, embodying all the vigorous citizens of the republic, to be always 
organized and scientifically instructed. But our militia has fallen into worse 
disrepute than our army, is organized only in official registers, and is totally 
undisciplined. 

"Sanguinary states seize occasions for war. We have had pretexts in 
abundance. But, excepting unimportant incidents, diplomacy has settled 
all our controversies, but one, without the sword. We have had but one 
war in seventy years ; and even in that instance, the olive branch in less 
than three years overtook the torch-bearing herald, and accommodation was 
accepted in the midst of a succession of brilliant naval achievements, which 
excited the admiration of the world. 

" This pacific disposition seems to be in harmony with the temper of the 
age. But we must remember that, notwithstanding the sublime revolution 
going forward so peacefully in Ireland, ' war has ever been the birth-pang 
of democracy ; ' and that democracies are yet to be born in every part of 
the habitable globe, except in America, and in themountains of Switzerland. 
While, therefore, it must Ion? remain uncertain whether the martial spirit 
shall not revive in the Old World, that spirit certainly is uncongenial with 
American institutions, habits and sentiments. 

" Nor are we exposed to involuntary war. The other American States 
passing from colonial subjection to independence, by means less of their 
own strength and virtues than of the imbecility of the parent countries, have 
never given, and cannot give us any serious cause of apprehension or con- 
troversy. Our distance from the European powers, among whom alone we 
can have rivals or enemies, affords us more than the advantages of an insu- 
lar position. 

" While poets have always associated prosperity with peace, statesmen 
have hitherto judged of the greatness of nations chiefly by their capacity 
and disposition for arms ; and history has uniformly sanctioned the decision. 
But. ' Peace is here established in the bosom of strength.' Peace so estab- 
lished is wisdom, and that wisdom I reckon among the elements of empire 
which our country enjoys." 

" The-chief grace of nations and of men is moderation. It was this that 
elevated Washington above comparison with Alexander, with Caesar, with 
Cromwell, with all men. It was moderation that made the reigns of Au- 
gustus and Hadrian golden ages of the Roman empire, and that of Alfred 
the most beneficent in the history of Britain." 

Impressment. — " The mere impressment of seamen and soldiers, neces- 
sarily tolerated by every military people, annually produces mote misery 
and wretchedness than have flowed from all the commotions and disorders 
which have happened in this republic." 



